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even mentioned. The value of the study of the pulsation of the 
right common iliac artery in appendicitis is ignored. Retroperi¬ 
toneal sarcoma is said to project in the right lower sextant. 

In the diagnosis of the position of the stomach, numerous methods 
are altogether omitted, including auscultatory inflation intro¬ 
duced by Musser. In a discussion of the auscultation of the stom¬ 
ach and intestines the revolutionary work of Cannon has not been 
mentioned, and auscultation, a most valuable method, is dismissed 
with a brief paragraph commencing with the statement that it is of 
little diagnostic value. The value of the absence of liver dulness 
as an indication of pneumoperitoneum, is forgotten. The differ¬ 
ential diagnosis of the different types of renal tumor is dismissed 
with a brief paragraph. The physical examination of the intes¬ 
tines occupies two and one-half pages, and is wholly inadequate. 

A very successful effort has been made to include accurate de¬ 
scriptions of the important physical signs to which proper names 
have been applied. This, with an excellent index, makes the work 
valuable for reference. J. S. 


A Text-book of the Practice of Medicine. By Hobart 
Amory Hare, M.D., B.Sc., Professor of Therapeutics in the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. Second edition; pp. 
1132; 131 engravings and 11 plates in colors and monochrome. 
Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1907. 

The fact that reprintings and a second edition of this book have 
been so quickly called for is evidence of its popularity. The gen¬ 
eral character of the work is sufficiently well known from the pre¬ 
vious edition. This new edition has evidently been extensively 
revised, in conformity with the movement of medical investigation; 
and in the great majority of instances the most recent work is in¬ 
cluded and referred to: for example, the status of Treponcema pal¬ 
lidum in relation to syphilis, the relation of the Leishman bodies to 
kala-azar, and many other recent investigations, are in the text, and 
have their proper weight given them. In questions concerning 
treatment, the author naturally has distinct and often very inde¬ 
pendent ideas; and in many particulars his observations regard¬ 
ing treatment are extremely sensible and valuable. For example, 
many persons still need seriously to consider carefully the impor¬ 
tance of observations such as those made concerning the treatment 
of chronic nephritis, and especially the dietetic treatment of this 
disease; though it wouldjhave been well, from the’reviewer’s point 
of view, if, in this instance, some attention had been given to the 
increasing belief that high arterial tension usually has a purpose, 
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and, while nature may overdo this purpose, it probably is not best 
for the therapeutist to go so far as to keep the tension “at a point as 
near the normal level as possible.” This however, is, still a ques¬ 
tion, to some extent, of one’s point of view. The book in general 
is another illustration of the author’s well-known capacity for col¬ 
lecting a vast number of facts and compressing them under one 
cover into an interesting systematic treatise. D. L. E. 


Surgical Diagnosis. By Daniel N. Eisendratii, A.B., M.IX, 
Adjunct Professor of Suigery in the Medical Department of the 
University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois. Pp. 776, with 4S2 
illustrations. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1907. 

That diagnosis is of vast importance no one can deny; but it is, 
after all, only the first step toward treatment. For as the silver hid 
in the mines of greedy Earth is colorless until minted and put to 
proper use, and as the cooking of food is futile unless it be eaten, 
so for a surgeon to be able merely to diagnosticate a surgical affection 
is for him to fall short of his highest functions. Any monograph, 
therefore, which deals with diagnosis alone, leaves the reader with 
aspirations unfulfilled, with desires unappeased, and with numerous 
riddles unsolved. Not only do writers on diagnosis thus lop off, as 
it were, their most useful hand, but those who adopt the plan of Dr. 
Eisendrath abstract as well the mind whose ratiocinations give 
the impulse by which the hand is moved. Dr. Eisendrath, by 
confining himself rigidly to the symptomatology of injur}* and disease, 
excludes from consideration, practically in their entirety, the subjects 
of etiology and pathology, without which the science of diagnosis 
becomes a mere art, with a dangerous tendency toward those snap 
diagnoses which are so brilliant when correct, and so humiliating 
when wrong. 

Even with these disadvantages, inherent in the plan he has adopted. 
Dr. Eisendrath has written a notable book, and one for which the 
profession owes him a debt of gratitude. The illustrations form 
what publishers are wont to call a “feature” of the volume, and arc 
in our opinion its most valuable portion. Indeed, we deem it a pity 
that the wealth of illustration is not even more profuse, and that the 
text has not intentionally been made to assume a subordinate role. 
The work would thus have become more of an atlas than a text-book, 
and had the author inserted the clinical histories of the patients 
represented, instead of attempting a systematic treatise on symp¬ 
tomatology, we doubt not that the usefulness of the volume would 
have been considerably augmented. In the limited space at his 



